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AGRICULTURAL 


CO-OPERATION. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 


yj  REPORT  was  issued  last  year  in  May  by  a committee 
f I specially  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Central  and 
^ Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture  on  co-operation  for 

the  sale  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  a pamphlet  of  iii  pages,  and 
contains  much  of  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  are  fully  assured 
of  the  soundness  of  co-operative  principles,  l)ut  also  to  those  who 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subjecl. 

The  consideration  of  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  agricultural 
co-operation  had  previous  to  this  been  considered  by  the  Central  and 
Associated  Chambers,  a committee  having  been  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber, i8gi,  and  a report  presented  to  the  Council  in  January,  1893. 
Its  conclusions  were  briefly  that  the  Associated  Chambers  and 
Farmers’  Clubs  throughout  the  kingdom  would  provide  suitable 
areas  for  co-operation  ; that  they  (the  committee)  were  “ strongly 
impressed  with  the  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  farmers  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  ; that  with  careful  man- 
agement the  risk  of  failure  is  small,  as  is  proved  by  the  fa(5l  that  so 
far  as  they  have  been  informed  no  Agricultural  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  farming  requisites  has 
failed.”  They  urged  the  further  consideration  of  the  subjeci,  and 
recommended  that  they  be  re-appointed. 

The  committee  was  not  re-appointed,  but  in  March,  1896,  it 
was  resolved  “That  this  Council  recognises  the  desirability  of  pro- 
moting combination  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  farm  produce, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  farm  requisites.”  As  a consequence  of  this 
resolution,  the  committee  whose  report  lies  before  us  was  nominated 
in  November,  1896.  On  it  served,  amongst  others,  the  Right  Hons. 
J.  L.  Wharton  and  Horace  Plunkett,  IM.P.’s,  Mr.  D’Arcy  Wyvill 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.’s,  Professor  Long,  and  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read.  They  met  in  all  twelve  times.  At  an  early  stage  a 
circular  of  inquiry  was  addressed  by  the  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  to  the  Associated  Chambers  and  clubs,  calling  attention 
to  the  inquiry,  and  stating  it  was  desired  “to  obtain  particulars  of 
any  attempts  which  have  been  made,  or  are  being  made  in  different 


k calities,  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation  to  the  sale  of  agri- 
c iltural  produce,”  and  asking  that  the  committee  might  be  furnished 
w ith  any  such  particulars,  or  with  information  where  such  might  be 
o stained.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  only  a few  instances  was 
a ly  information  received  in  reply  to  this  circular,  because  there  are 
nDw  at  this  present  time  some  who  consider  that  the  Central 
C hamber,  by  reason  of  its  affiliated  chambers  and  clubs,  should  by 
the  formation  of  a special  committee  or  sedlion  be  the  body  to  pro- 
n ote  agricultural  co-operation  amongst  its  federations.  The  com- 
niittee  then  “considered  it  advisable  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
c )-operative  distributing  societies  described  as  carrying  on  farming 
O'  dairying  could  give  them  any  assistance.”  A list  of  23  such  was 

0 stained,  and  letters  sent  to  each.  From  the  replies  received  it  will 
a once  be  seen  that  in  every  case  in  which  these  societies  have 
uidertaken  farming  it  has  been  solely  as  an  adjuncfl  to  their  store 
bisiness.  They  must  be  regarded  as  simply  capitalists,  and  in  no 
st;nse  agriculturally  co-operative. 

Some  information  is  next  given  of  what  may  truly  be  called 
c )-operative  farming  pure  and  simple,  that  is  an  association  of 
h bourers  who  take  a farm,  generally  on  borrowed  capital,  and  agree 
a nongst  themselves  to  take  the  risks  and  share  the  profits,  if  any. 

1 rom  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  have  been  various 
a tempts  in  this  direction.  Particulars  are  given  of  one  in  War- 

V ickshire,  which  after  seven  years’  trial  was  wound  up.  The  losses 
a e said  to  have  “mounted  into  thousands,”  and  the  general  result 
vas  not  satisfactory.  Three  other  cases  are  referred  to,  none  of 

V hich,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  been  a financial  success.  It 
a most  seems  that  in  these  more  or  less  socialistic  schemes,  when 
tlie  effort  of  the  individual  is  lost  in  that  of  the  community,  all 
ii  centive  to  hard  work  is  lost  also,  and  the  idea  though  sound 
e lough  perhaps  in  theory  will  not  work  out  in  practice. 

The  report  next  passes  to  the  consideration  of  co-operation  in 
d drying.  \Ve  are  informed  that  there  are  certainly  a score,  and 
p'obably  many  more,  “butter  factories  and  creameries  in  Great 
I;  ritain,  and  though  the  majority  are  not  co-operative,  yet  some  are 
p irtly  so,”  Particulars  are  given  of  the  late  Lord  Vernon’s  factory 
a Sudbury,  which  commenced  business  in  1881.  This  was  not  a 
co-operative  concern,  as  the  money  was  found  by  his  lordship  him- 
self, but  the  particulars  are  of  interest.  It  was  found  that  at  first 
k rmers  were  reluctant  to  consign  their  milk  to  it,  but  the  price  paid 
tlie  first  summer,  6fd.  a gallon,  caused  them  to  look  at  the  venture 
with  more  favour.  We  are  not  told  that  any  difference  was  made 
axording  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied.  The  factory  took 
tlie  milk  of  2,000  cows  within  a radius  of  about  six  miles.  Cheese 
a i well  as  butter  was  made,  and  the  produce  mainly  sold  in  London 
a id  ^Manchester,  at  shops  opened  for  the  purpose.  The  gentleman 

V ho  supplied  the  information  on  this  factory  had  been  agent  on 
Lord  Vernon’s  estate  for  some  years,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that 
o le  incidental  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  factory  had  been 
tci  increase  the  demand  for  small  farms  in  the  neigrhbourhood. 


A somewhat  similar  factory  is  described  at  Escrick,  erected  by 
Lord  Wen  lock.  Here  the  regular  supply  is  much  smaller,  the 
milk  of  only  600  cows  being  regularly  handled.  The  price  of  milk 
is  regulated  by  the  price  of  butter,  and  profits  divided  after  paying 
interest  on  capital  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
supplied.  We  have  here  a dairy  similar  to  those  in  Denmark  and 
Ireland,  with  one  important  exception,  that  the  necessary  capital 
to  start  it  was  not  raised  by  the  farmer-supplies,  but  by  a philan- 
throphic  individual.  Hence  it  is  not  stricfLly  co-operative.  The 
average  price  obtained  for  milk  varied  from  Ocffober,  1895,  to 
September,  1897,  from  5'6d.  to  7’34d.  per  gallon.  The  capital  em- 
ployed is  ^2,000,  and  the  annual  turnover  ^20,000. 

We  come  now  to  the  particulars  furnished  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Skelldale  Co-operative  Dairy,  near  Ripon.  It  was  started  in 
1890,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  Danish  system.  During  the  year 
1896  the  milk  received  amounted  to  134,753  gallons.  The  average 
price  paid  was  G'Sgd.  per  gallon.  The  agriculture  of  the  district  is 
described  as  of  a mixed  character,  and  the  result  of  the  society’s 
work  has  been  to  stimulate  dairying. 

With  passing  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Dairy  Farmers’  Co-operation,  Ltd.,  whose  objedl  is  the 
dire(5l  sale  of  milk  to  the  consumer  in  London,  we  come  across  a 
new  feature  of  co-operation  ia  the  town  of  Darlington.  Here  the 
principle  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  selling  of  live  stock 
by  the  formation  of  the  Darlington  Farmers’  Auction  IMart  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  This  society  or  company  was  formed  in  1893,  a con- 
sequence of  an  ineffecffual  attempt  to  lease  from  the  corporation  of 
the  town  the  audlion  mart  owned  by  that  body.  The  company  has 
a capital  of  /"2,ooo  in  shares,  farmers,  butchers,  and  dealers  only 
holding  them.  There  is  accommodation  for  1,000  fat  sheep,  stallage 
for  160  beasts,  500  sheep  and  pigs,  and  a byre  for  30  cows.  All 
cattle  are  weighed  before  entering  the  ring,  the  weight  being  re- 
corded on  a dial  in  stones.  The  annual  turnover  has  varied  from 
;^i  20,000  to  30,000  a year.  A dividend  of  ^10  per  cent,  has 
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v'hich  he  set  about  the  impressions  of  his  convicftions  no  doubt 
felped  to  hasten  his  premature  decease.  The  British  Produce  Sup- 
fly  Association  was  formed  as  a limited  liability  company  in  1896, 
^ dth  a capital  of  £ 50,000  held  by  some  700  shareholders.  A depot 
f )r  the  sale  of  produce  was  opened  in  Long  Acre,  and  at  first  a con- 
siderable  business  was  done,  though  the  result  has  been  a loss  from 
tie  commencement.  Mr.  Owen  Greening,  managing  director  of 
tie  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  (of  which  mention 
A, ’ill  be  made  later),  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  British 
IToduce  Association  almost  from  the  start  until  July,  1897. 

1 as,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Agriciilhiral  Economist,  supplied  a 
1 mgthy  article  dealing  with  his  connection  with  the  British  Produce 
dissociation,  and  explaining  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  seat  on  the 
Board.  At  the  outset  he  was  doubtful  of  the  success  of  a retail 
store,  and  approved  rather  of  attempts  being  made  to  sell  British 
fiod  products  in  large  quantities  through  the  trade.  Notwithstand- 
i ig  every  effort  that  ivas  made  by  Lord  Winchilsea,  ill  as  he  was  at 
t he  time,  and  other  direiftors,  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Long  Acre 
c epot  continued  to  show  a loss.  Eventually  Mr.  Greening  wrote  to 
1 is  lordship,  who  was  at  the  time  abroad,  explaining  his  reasons  for 
c iffering  with  his  colleagues.  They  were  briefly  that  he  felt  certain 
taat  it  was  almost  impossible  to  run  a retail  store  successfully  in 
] vOndon  on  the  basis  of  selling  British  produce  only,  as  was  evident 
f om  the  experience  gained  in  Long  Acre.  He  urged  that  every 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  organizing  the  wholesale  supply  and  sale 
cf  co-operatively-produced  British  butter,  meat,  etc.,  as  was  being 
cone  by  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  in  Ireland.  He 
saggested  the  entering  into  negotiations  with  existing  businesses 
\dth  a view  to  bringing  them  into  close  relation  with  their  own,  in 
c rder  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a large  trade  to  be  developed  by  the 
British  Produce  Association.  Lord  Winchilsea  warmly  acknow- 
ledged Mr.  Greening’s  efforts,  and  was  disposed  to  adopt  his  sug- 
gestions. Had  he  been  spared  a few  years  longer  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  done  so  in  great  measure.  If  a lesson  is 
t ) be  learnt  from  the  experiment  carried  out  at  Long  Acre,  for  such 
il  must  be  considered,  it  is  that  the  only  possible  way  to  organize 
t le  sale  of  British  produiffs  is  to  begin  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
aid  organize  the  farmers  in  the  first  place.  This  is  what  Mr. 
I lorace  Plunkett  has  done,  and  is  still  doing  in  Ireland,  and  he  has 
been  right,  as  time  has  proved. 

In  March,  1898,  there  were  then  243  (123  dairy,  77  agricultural, 
15  credit  banks,  and  13  miscellaneous).  Let  us  note  the  growth 
ill  praiftically  the  sixteen  months  that  have  elapsed.  There  are 
niw  424  (232  dairy,  loi  agricultural,  52  banks,  and  39  miscel- 
l«.neous).  These  have  a membership  of  40,000.  Their  turnover 
for  1898  was  some  three  quarters  of  a million  of  money. 

I:  sued  by  the  British  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  Limited,  24, 
Castle  Gate,  Newark,  which  has  been  Registered  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Adt,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  principles  of 
Co-operation  amongst  British  Agriculturalists. 


